Chapter Twenty-Three

AFRICAN AND POLYNESIAN CARVINGS,
AND MASK OF NEFERTITI

WHEN I WAS IN PARIS IN"1912, I SAW AN ADVERTISE-
ment in a colonial paper asking for African
carvings in hard wood. Calling at the address
in Montmartre I met Patd Gyillaume for the
first time, in a small attic room. He started the vogue in
African work. Of course, it was the artists who first saw the
sculptural qualities of African work, and they were followed
by the dealer who saw money in it, Picasso, Matisse, and
Vlaminck collected African, and I myself hought pieces at
prices I could afford. " Art Snobs" quickly took it up. The
prices rose so that now there is keen bidding at the Hotel
Drouot and Sotheby's for African and Polynesian. In New
York not long ago, at the Museum of Modern Art, a large
exhibition was held. I was amused that Lord Duveen should
ask me to exhibit ten pieces there out of my collection. The
idea of Lord Duveen taking an interest in an Art so alien
was ludicrous, and just another example of the facile and
unthought-out opinion of the opportunists oLArt There is
a profound and genuine reason for a sculptor's interest in
African Art, for new methods and problems are presented ID
it different from those of European Art. African work opens
up. to us a world hitherto, unknown, and exhibits character-
istics that are far removed from our traditional European
rendering of form in Greek, in Gothic^ or in Renaissance
traditions. The African are almost entirely wood carvings,
and the wood block is the basis. Single figures and masfe
predominate j the group is rare, although some exist. A?
fetishes their importance is religious or, at any rate-, magical
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